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and RICHARD E. MEYER 

From the beginning, apologiz- 
ing to North Korea was one 
thing the United States was not 
going to do regardless of what 
Lloyd Bucher had signed. If any 
one apologized, Americans 
thought it should be the Commu- 
nist^ . 

Tljfe:meeting of East and West 
had4png been a misalliance as 
regards part of the Korean pen- 
insula and the United States. 

Int|866 the General Sherman, 


an American schooner trying to 
establish trade relations with 
Korea, had the misfortune to 
run aground on a/sand bar and 
her men the misfortune of being 
massacred as they waded 
ashore. Five years later an 
American expeditionary force 
retaliated by storming several 
Korean forts. But the . Koreans 
commemorated the -General 
Sherman by erecting a monu- 
ment in the center of Seoul as a 
reminder of the proper way to 
have relations with the West. 

In the days following the 
Pueblo’s seizure, there was a 
similar lack of detente, compli- 
cated by the fact that except for 


the little hut astraddle the DMZ 
at Panmunjom, North Korea 
and the U.S. had no relations. 

The State Department asked a 
number of nations, including 
Russia, to act as middle man to 
get the ship and crew back. 
Then, in late January, word 
trickled back via the interna- 
tional grape vine that if private 
talks were held between Adm. 
Smith and Gen. Pak, some 
progress might be possible. So 
the talking began. 

WASHINGTON’S VIEW 

"Whom do you represent, the 
United States or the United Na- 
tions?” Pak kept asking. They 
haggled over that, the North Ko- 


reans: stalling, the Americans j 
felt, while they worked to learn , 
what they could from the Pueb- ( 
lo and her men. The U.S. posi- ( 
tion was never to admit the ship 
had intruded Korean waters but • 
to leave the matter vague. 

“Top levels wanted this to be 
ambiguous so we could leave 
the bridge open to North Ko- 
rea,” said a State Department 
officer. “Another thing, these 
guys had confessed they were 
on a spy mission and they were, 
so there was some credibility to 
the North Korean charges,” 

Adm. Smith said the Ameri- 
can position was that the North 
Koreans could not board even if 
the Pueblo were inside the U.S. 
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recognized three - mile - limit. 
They could only accost the ship 
and escort it out to sea. 

“After a couple of weeks, 
when, we saw our position was 
lot getting anywhere,” said 
James Leonard, the country of- 
ficer for Korea, “we moved to a 
conditional apology: if we in- 
■ruded, we’d take appropriate 
)ctions such as bringing in a 
;hird party. They said no, it was 
strictly between us.” 

The International Red Coss of- 
fered to intercede. The Koreans’ 
Dniy response was to send a 
copy of the Pyongyang Times to 
Geneva. 

While the American side had 
little doubt the Pueblo was inno- 
cent, there was some uncertain- 
ty due to the confessions. 
“Those of us who were paying 
attention, thought from the very 
first they were working on 
Bucher,” said Leonard, “but it 
wasn’t clear if they were work- 
ing on the crew as well.” 

As the Americans listened to 
Pyongyang broadcasts of the 
confessions, they began to pick 
up some strange noises. In one, 
Steve Harris curiously cited the 
definition of rape from the U.S. 
Uniform Code of Military Jus- 
tice: “Any penetration, however 
slight, is sufficient to complete 
the offense.” And anyone check- 
ing the accuracy of Harris’s 
memory would have found the 
law manual goes on to say: 
“Rape is a most detestable 
crime ... but it must be re- 
membered that it is an accusa- 
' tion easy to be made, hard to 
' prove, but harder to be defend- 
“ ed by the party accused, though 
J innocent.” 

j On February 16 the North Ko-j 
. reans further strengthened U.S. 

, certainty when they presented 
’ Adm. Smith with their evidence 


of the intrusion, including the 
Pueblo’s log. The Navy ana- 
lyzed it all over the weekend 
and on Monday showed charts 
reconstructed from the alleged 
evidence. “The North Koreans’ 
positions were so bad that it 
was obvious the ship had not in- 
truded,” said Leonard. “We 
were quite confident then, if 
anyone had not been before, 
that there was not any basis for 
their charges. Confident? Well, 
not quite 100 per cent but damn 
confident.” 

THE THREE A’S 
Beginning in March the Unit- 
ed States was willing to ac- 
knowledge the Pueblo was on an 
intelligence mission but not that 
it was actually engaged in es- 
pionage. That could have 
opened the crew to spy charges, 
the punishment for which was 
death. 


As the talking wore on, Pak 
kept saying, “You’re only trying 
to trick us with words.” 
Exasperated, the U.S. finally 
said, “for God’s sake, put in 
writing what you want.” 

On May 8 they finally did, the 
samfc three A’s: acknowledge- 
ment, apology and assurances. 
The document was scarcely to 
change in the months ahead. 
But nowhere did it mention the 
return of the crew. 

The U.S. team did n'ot ask 
Pak if he would release the 
crew if they signed the North 
Korean document. “You don’t 
commit yourself to what you’re 
not prepared to do. It would 
have been going 80 per cent of 
the way to saying we would sign 
their document.” | 

So the impasse continued, the, 
Americans unwilling to say' 
what they would sign and Pak 1 


★ 


unwilling to say he would re- 
lease the crew if they signed his 
document. 

The deathly heat of summer 
came to the arid hills around 
Panmunjom, but the 82 men 100 
miles to the north seemed no 
'closer to home. 

^Continued Tuesday) 


